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LETHE. 

I SEE afar the gentle beam — 

The ripple of the dancing tide ; 
I hear the music of the stream 
That round the fever-haunted dream 

Of life doth musically glide. 

Haste, weary soul and weary brain 1 

Its cooling waters meet my gaze — 
The stream wherein I fling my pain, 
My heavy loss and transient gain, 

And all my weary nights and days. 

Haste not ! the dew is on thy head, 

The river rippling by thy side ; — 
A golden mist above it spread, 
Is quiet as the peaceful dead 

Who slumber 'neath the crystal tide. 

The peace of heaven is in my breast, 
The moon high filled with argent light : 

The balmy air is whispering rest, 

And, like a soul that hath been blest, 
Breathes dreamily the voiceless night. 

Oh, river to my spirit dear, 

My lonely self has longed for thee ! 
Beneath thy waters cool and clear 
I plunge, with neither hope nor fear. 

And know I soon shall cease to be. 

I feel thy blessing with me, yet ; 

Content and tranquil is my breast ; 
No fitful change can further fret. . 
I plunge, and every grief forget — 

I sink into the deep, and rest. 

— Frederic R, Marvin. 



The Spur of Monmouth : 
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CHAPTER IV, 

A CLOAKED VISITOR IN BLACK. 

Night had fallen for some two or three hours, and 
the indications of the coming storm were growing 
more pronounced, in the hoarse rumbling of the 
wind over the chimney, creating additional draught 
in the great fire, and at times drawing wide whirls of 
sparks up its huge throat, with fierce cracklings and 
sudden bursts of flame, — the while the three, almost 
without word, held the positions in which they have 
been already shown, and followed those veritable 
occupations of idleness so proper for those housed 
from the threats and discomforts of the winter night. 

Anon, however, youth asserted itself, in one of its 
first privileges, that of restlessness. The rocking- 
chair was still, then fell back into the greater slope 
of abandonment, as Catharine Trafford rose from it, 
with a motion like that of one shaking off enforced 
restraint, and walked away to the nearest window, 
drawing back the white curtain and looking out on 
the night. As she so rose, her tall stature came 
fully into view ; and then, too, was first noticed the 
exquisite willowy grace of body and the springing 
ease of step, which combined to make her the rival 
of the lithe and petite in those very characteristics, 
while retaining the actual force of beauty, so to speak, 
only to be found in those of commanding figure. No 
strangers could the eyes of Hannah Reed have been, 
either to the figure or its movements ; and yet they, 
so seldom moving in any excitement, were lifted for 
the moment from their employment, turned, and fol- 
lowed her to the window, as if never tired of observ- 
ing that wealth of youth and grace, so warmly appeal- 
ing to age which has passed kindly beyond those 
possessions. And as she stood at the pane, her face 
close against it in the mere purposeless look out- 
ward, and a finger tapping the glass in the same idle- 
ness, even the very fire seemed to wish to retain its 
sight of her, having no power to bring answering 
hues out of the dense black of her gown, but falling 
lovingly on the clustered hair of chestnut and gold, 
and tinting it with the warmest rays of its own hold- 
ing. 

As she stood thus, there was a sound without, as 
of a falling clapboard ringing upon another, or the 
clang of gate shut with a certain suddenness. The 
careful Quaker looked up from his book, and said : 

"The storm-wind increaseth, as I think. From the 
sound, I fear that Michael or Joshua may have left 
something without due fastening. Does thee know 
if they were about their duty at dusk. Hannah?" 



"Yes, Ephraim, they were both here, and seemed 
to be duly at their work ; and I think that the men 
are careful and would not leave anything uncared 
for," answered the Quakeress, with no pause in her 
knitting. 

"Then must the wind have loosened something, to 
possible damage ; or we are visited by prowlers of 
more danger than the wind : I will even go out and 
see," said Ephraim Reed. 

" Not with thy bared head and slippered feet, I 
trust," answered the wife. " Truly thee had a bad 
catarrh, only the last week, Ephraim ; and it be- 
hooves thee to be careful." 

"Nay," answered the Quaker, "without exposing 
my head or my feet overmuch, I will even look out 
at the night and the grounds." He rose to dp so ; 
when the sound was yet more loudly repeated — this 
time evidently of a recognizable force and direction, 
-T-and Catharine Trafford said: 

" Hear it again, friend Ephraim, and louder. That 
is nothing blown down, but the clapping of the gate 
at the lane. One of the men may merely have left 
the latch unloosened, and the wind is perhaps over- 
strong for the rope and pulley." 

"Aye, it may be so, and that can wait for the morn- 
ing, good Catharine," replied the Quaker, preparing 
to reseat himself and resume his book, when again 
startled by a different word from the window : 

"Ha!" 

" What sees thee, Catharine } " he asked, still stand- 
ing. 

"Nothing; but above the sound of the wind I 
hear the tread offset on snow." 

" Then must we be beset, by the men of war from 
the camp, albeit they have thus far held away from 
us, to our much content," commented the Quaker, 
with obvious trouble, but little fear, in his voice ; but 
Hannah Reed took up the word, with a reassurance 
as placid as herself 

" Nay, Ephraim," she said, " methinks they would 
scarce need this night of bitter cold and coming 
storm, did they desire to do us harm, — and that so 
they would come in the daylight, seeing that there 
could be none to hinder them, at any hour." 

" Humph, thee forgets, Hannah, that the fighting 
man, George Washington, is said to be very severe 
unto his soldiers, if they be known to maraud upon 
property ; and that only on fifth day, friend Isaac did 
tell us of the cruel taking of life of two soldiers for 
burning of fence-rails and carrying off of chickens, 
nigh to Phoenixville ; so that if they would seek to 
harm us, doubtless they would come in the night and 
even in storm, for better concealment." 

" In my opinion," interposed Catharine, " if what 
friend Isaac told us be true, of the discipline at the 
camp, poor and naked and half-starving as they are, 
the soldiers would not be very likely to come at all, 
for fence-rails, or chickens, or even more, whether 
by night or day, with such a doom hanging above 
them." 

"Aye, thee is right, methinks, Catharine," said 
Hannah. But the Quaker saw both sides of the ques- 
tion more clearly, as indeed many had cause to do, 
spite of all the efforts of the commander, before the 
coming of the spring. 

"Thee little knows, Hannah, or thee, Catharine," 
he replied, "what men will do for food, when they 
are hungry, and how the dreadful trade of war makes 
them careless of life — aye, even of their own — " 

But this philosophical comment upon patriot hun- 
ger, by one who neither intended to feel it himself 
for the cause, nor yet to allay it in others by any dan 
gerous contribution, — was cut short by the voice of 
Catharine at the window. 

"It was the sound of feet on snow, that I heard. 
Some one is coming up the path from the lane." 

"Someone — then there is one only .^ " 

"Only one, friend Ephraim, that I can see as yet. 
It is a man, as I think ^ tall and cloaked, for I see 
the cloak blowing broad in the wind." 

"Thee has keen eyes, and is very observant, Catha- 
rine," said the Quaker, coming toward the window 
where the lady stood, but almost too late to catch 
through the dusk, even against the snowy back- 
ground, the contour of the figure, now nearly at the 
piazza and in the next moment sounding foot upon 
it, with two or three sharp raps at the knocker fol- 
lowing. 

Undoubtedly all the three at that instant 'within 
the room were more or less excited, at a visit so un- 
expected, and so out of the ordinary habits of the 
place and the time. For, after nightfall, on the one 
side within the lines of an army, and on the other in 



the midst of a population known to be inimical to 
the cause of that army, men did not go out to pay 
evening calls even upon neighbors, except for some 
cause of moment. But if excited, each showed char- 
acter in the agitation. Hannah Reed may have knit- 
ted a trifle less regularly and a trifle more rapidly than 
half an hour before, but she did not lay down or sus- 
pend her work. Catharine Trafford remained at the 
window, and did not at first even turn toward the 
door to see the person about to enter. The face of 
Ephraim Reed may have paled a little, as it had full 
warrant to do ; but he betrayed no sign of anxiety, 
and at the sound of the knocker went forward at 
once and undid the iron bolt that had been drawn at 
his last coming in at nightfall, throwing open the 
door so that the light from within could fall on the 
person on the piazza, and uttering the unchalleng- 
ing greeting of his sect ; 
" Enter, friend." 

A moment of stamping the snow from bis foot- 
gear; and then, while Catharine had been casting 
another glance without and observing that no other 
followed or was within sight, the invitation was ac- 
cepted, and a tall man, cloaked, and doffing cocked 
hat as he entered, stepped into the room. 

The figure was tall — almost or quite six feet in 
height, well rounded and athletic. The removed hat 
showed a face of something past middle age, nobly 
moulded, grave and firm-looking, with short side 
whisker, and dark brown hair queued in the fashion 
of the time. He was plainly but respectably dressed 
in black, with cravat slightly ruflfled ; the cocked hat 
without other than the mere black rosette serving as 
a cockade ; and even the rough buckled over-leg- 
gings above his boots, black like the rest of his garb, 
including the heavy horseman's cloak which Catha- 
rine Trafford had seen blowing out in the wind. So 
far, all was clerical, and that appearance was further 
carried out by the apparent absence of all weapons 
— no common thing for the night-rider of that time ; 
and the only relief in color came from a pair of brown 
gloves which he was removing as he entered, from a 
heavy pendant watch-seal at fob, and from the silver 
sheen of his spurs, showing over stout riding-boots 
capable of defying the midwinter snow. 

" We do not know thee or the cause of thy visit, 
friend, but thee is welcome," was the salutation of 
the Quaker householder, motioning to a seat, as the 
new-comer bowed apologetically as in the presence 
of ladies, sweeping at the same time a glance round 
the apartment, taking in every detail of consequence, 
and supposedly embracing all the personalities. 

" I have to apologize," was the answer, " for a 
somewhat unceremonious coming. And pardon me 
if I do not sit, as I have no title to do so without giv- 
ing my name and position, which I may only do to 
one within this house." 

Not even the placid Quaker education of many 
years could prevent Hannah Reed, at that moment, 
feeling enough of surprise and curiosity, at this sig- 
nificant declaration, to drop a stitch in the mitten at 
her hand, and thereby mar the perfection of that 
winter-covering. Not even the steadiness of nerve 
of the lady at the window, prevented her feeling a 
start of anxiety dart through her frame, and turning 
full upon the new-comer the light of eyes that must 
have dazzled most men. And not even the hard 
schooling of sixty years could prevent the coming 
into the voice of Ephraim Reed, of something that 
would have been half anger and half indignation in 
one of the world's people, as he said : 

"As thee pleases. Who is it thee wishes to see, 
then } There are no others in this house, than those 
whom thee sees, and my servants." 

"Pardon once more," replied the visitor. "I am 
commissioned to inquire for one Mistress Catharine 
Trafford, whom," with a bow of courtly grace, " I am 
led to believe that I have the honor to see before 
me, and to ask of her the great favor of an audience 
without hearers." 

" I am Catharine TrafiFord, sir, as you suppose ! " 
And the lady stepped forward from the window, thus 
coming full into the light of fire and lamps somewhat 
suddenl}'-, and presenting to the view of the new- 
comer a vision of queenly beauty not often vouch- 
safed to men upon missions of war or of state. But 
before she could say further, and certainly before 
the visitor, not a little blinded and dazzled by the 
brilliant apparition, could find word to reply, Ephraim 
Reed spoke again, with a voice not too pleased or 
amiable : 

"This is Catharine Trafford, friend without a name, 
as thee supposed, and as she has herself informed 
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thee. But my mind misdoubts me that thee has no 
right to hold any private interview with her, as a 
maiden lady, without good cause shown to some 
elder than herself." 

Hannah Reed looked up from her knitting, her 
smooth face full of good-natured deprecation, not 
unmixed with trouble. The Quaker merely stood, 
with one hand on the back of the refused chair, his 
hard features set a little more than their habit, and 
waiting a reply not too easy to give. But Catharine 
Trafford, in whose usually pale cheeks there had 
been flushing a trifle of the restrained blood, at this 
juncture cut the tangled knot, at once, with a decision 
that no one cared to gainsay. 

"Let me speak, friend Ephraim, if you please," she 
said, "and depend upon it that I am of years enough 
to understand my own dignity, should any one 
threaten it. This gentleman, whose name and sta- 
tion we do not know, desires a private interview 
with me. Strange as the request is, there may be 
urgent reasons for making it; and I should be in- 
deed a coward if I allowed any strict propriety to 
stand in the way of what may be a duty of some con- 
sequence. I will see him alone, if you will make it 
possible for me to do so." 

Another bow, this time of thanks and gratification, 
was the reply of the visitor ; while Hannah Reed, con- 
quered but not convinced, shook her head in doubt, 
and her husband, as evidently overcome against his 
will, stood silent. The lady went on : 

" Do me the favor, good friends, to go into the 
other apartment, for the few minutes until I call you 
to return. Did courtesy to a stranger not forbid, I 
should ask him to accompany me thither, where, for- 
tunately, the fire of our late supper has made the air 
quite as comfortable as here. Will you grant me 
this privilege, and trust me to tell you all that should 
be told, afterward ? " 

The reply of the Quakeress was to rise from her 
chair, with her knitting still in hand, as if that was 
necessarily still to be carried on in whatever room 
she might enter. That of the Quaker was to say : 

"Thee will do as thee pleases, Catharine, as thee 
has always been in the habit of doing, wherever thee 
has been, I think. Only remember that this is not 
quite seemly, and that if thee should afterward be 
sorry for forsaking the advice of thy elders, thee has 
only thyself to blame." 

So saying, Ephraim Reed and his wife passed with- 
out another word into the adjoining apartment — 
really the kitchen of the house, and, as Catharine 
had said, quite as well warmed as the other, through 
the great fire left from the recent supper prepara- 
tion. Two of the servants, there finding their even- 
ing comfort, fell back a little from the fire as the 
master and mistress made their unexpected entrance ; 
and there Ephraim Reed resumed the book which 
he had carried with him, by a better light than he 
had before enjoyed, in the large home-made candles 
of tallow and bayberry supplying that want in domes- 
tic service; and there Hannah Reed placidly recom- 
menced her knitting, with a steadiness indicating 
that many stitches had been lost in the interruption 
and removal, and that life was not long enough for 
many extended defaults in that serious direction. 
There was only the thickness of a single unpaneled 
door between the room where they sat and the one 
in which they had left their guest and the uncommu- 
nicative visitor; but the wind roared over the chim- 
neys, and the storm had commenced pattering on 
the pane, and they could have heard nothing of what 
was spoken within, except under the basest attempts 
at espial, which they were little likely to make, under 
whatever pressure of anxiety. 

CHAPTER V. 

GEORGE VERNON, CHAPLAIN AND SECRETARY. 

" Only remember that this is not quite seemly, and 
that if thee should afterward be sorry for forsaking 
the advice of thy elders, thee has only thyself to 
blame." Such had been the last words uttered in 
Catharine Traflford's hearing, after the announce- 
ment of her determination to accord a private inter- 
view to the stranger; and it may well be that the 
warning, though she disregarded it in action, rang 
through her mind with even more force after the lips 
of the Quaker had ceased uttering it, than when he 
was in the act of speaking. Few of the great crises 
of our lives come to us without more or less of notifi- 
cation ; though it often happens, and perhaps in the 
majority of cases, that we fail to recognize what are 
the omens of the spoken word or the unexpected 



occurrence, and so go on to our doom, pleasant or 
painful, quite as uninstructed as if no warning had 
ever been given. That this hour would later be 
looked back to, with the knowledge that it had been 
the turning-point of a life — this was almost certain, 
though the brain of the thinker was as yet too dazed 
to understand precisely how and why : would it be 
the foundation of a life-long regret, of a great and 
enduring happiness, of both commingled.^ Who 
could say.^ Nay, who can even decide, to-day, all 
the circumstances known or closely guessed, how 
hangs the balance } 

The door had closed on them — they were alone 
together. No word was spoken, for more than a 
moment, under what influence of restraint neither 
could possibly have told. Then Catharine, with an 
effort, motioned the visitor to take the chair so lately 
vacated by the Quakeress, and as he obeyed the ges- 
ture with a bow of acknowledgment, said, without 
heeding his responsive invitation to herself: 

" I have obeyed your wish, sir: we are quite alone, 
with no one in hearing. Who are you.? — and what 
is it that you wish, in such confidence, of Catharine 
Trafford ? " 

" You are positive, madame, that we are quite be- 
yond the hearing of any others } " was the reply, 
with a close and scrutinizing glance around the 
room. 
" I am certain." 

" I am thus particular," he said, " because the com- 
munications that I am about to make to you, mad- 
ame, and to receive from you, demand the most in- 
violable secrecy, quite as much on your account as 
my own." 

"So much I understand, sir, from what you have 
already said," she replied, taking the chair before re- 
fused. " Pray answer my question as satisfactorily 
as possible." 

She spoke with a certain impatience, and with a 
certain hauteur as' well, quite becoming her, and by 
no means unmarked by her companion. 

" I know your name, madame, so that it is only fit- 
ting you should know mine. Do not start, or let any 
exclamation of surprise betray you, when I say that I 
am an oflicer in the Continental Army." 

She did start : made half a motion to rise from her 
chair, at this announcement — then sank back into 
it and seemed to bite her full red lips, with the reply: 
"If you are an ofl&cer in the Continental Army, 
what reason have you to suppose that you have any 
interest in common with me } You seem to have 
some knowledge of my personality, as well as of my 
name. Am I to understand that you are really alone, 
as you have come into this house, — or that you have 
force at hand, and intend to make me a prisoner and 
take me to the camp, as an emissary and possibly a 
spy of Sir William Howe ? ' 

" With that clear head and those quick powers of 
reasoning, madame," responded the officer, "you 
might indeed be a dangerous emissary of Sir William, 
or of any other interest which you consented to 
serve." A smile for one moment flitted over the 
grave, handsome face ; but it instantly passed away 
as he continued. " But let us not misunderstand 
each other, too long or too far. I know of such a 
suspicion, and how much it is worth in reality. No, 
madame, I am alone, as to any hostile force, as you 
will readily believe after a little time. Will you per- 
mit me to conclude the introduction of myself which 
I commenced, and to say that I am both a lay and a 
clerical oflfiicer of the army, called on the muster-rolls 
Colonel George Vernon, chaplain as well as confi- 
dential secretary to the commander-in-chief.?" 

Catharine Trafford bowed, from her chair, in ac- 
knowledgment of the completed introduction; but 
she only said : 

"And even then, sir, and with so much under- 
stood — " 

"Even then, madame, you wish to repeat the in- 
quiry: What reason have I to suppose that there can 
be any interest in common, between yourself and the 
Continental officer ? " 

"Quite so," was the significant response, with the 
brown eyes, now almost black, meeting those of her 
interlocutor very searchingly and with what must be 
designated as a certain bold timidity. 

"Ambassadors, however humble, should be care- 
ful not to present themselves without their creden- 
tials," said Colonel Vernon, again slightly smiling, 
as he marked the full determination of the lady to 
keep him at arm's length, so to say. He drew from 
his pocket a bit of crumpled paper, not too cleanly, 
and somewhat stained with damp and handling, and 



gave it to Catharine, with an apology for its condi- 
tion. She took, with surprise and interest equally 
growing in her face — opened and read this strange 
missive, which even within the last twenty years has 
been in the possession of one of the old Revolution- 
ary families, and may yet remain in the same cus- 
tody. 

From the Great Eastern Woods, ) 
First Moon of Snow, 1777-8. \ 

To the Bending Willow, in the West: 

The stranger who comes to the wigwam of the Straight Pine, 
speaks with a single tongue. The Bending Willow may give ear 
to his words. What she says to him will be buried deeper than 
under the snows of many winters. If he gives a name that is 
green, the Bending Willow will speak. It will be well for the 
tribe, if she makes him wise. He is the friend of a great chief. 

John -j- Nekaneshwa, of the Delawares. 

Colonel George Vernon, as he had named himself, 
sat silent, as she read and re-read, his regard never 
for an instant leaving the beautiful face, and his 
usually firm lips parted with more anxiety than he 
himself knew, as to the effect to be produced by the 
missive, so important in its bearing, though so brief 
and simple, possibly on the lives and fortunes of mil- 
lions. 

For quite a moment, after Catharine Trafford had 
ceased reading, she also sat silent, while probably 
there had never been a closer regard bent on the 
face before her, than that which came from the soft 
brown eyes, closely veiled under their long lashes, 
yet looking through them into the countenance she 
saw — nay into the very soul beneath. Then, her 
answer was a very brief but a thoroughly satisfactory 
one. She put the soiled and crumpled paper to her 
lips, before she laid it down, then stretched Tier 
shapely white hand across the little table and put it 
into that of her visitor, as a child might have done, 
with the somewhat strange words : 

" Forgive me ! " 

"Forgive you, madame? For what, may I ask?" 
was the surprised and very natural reply. 

"For receiving you with suspicion — for not un- 
derstanding, sooner, that you were indeed a friend, 
and one to be trusted entirely." 

" You acted, madame, only the part of prudence : 
and of that certainly I can make no complaint." 

Catharine Trafford once more looked at him for 
quite a moment before she again replied : 

" Yes, it was prudence, I suppose. Yet who knows 
that it may not have been pride ? — my besetting sin, 
I think. You might have found cause to distrust 
me, even already, and then — . See how frank I am, 
and let the one excess atone for the other." 

The white hand still lay partially across the table, 
presenting the strongest of contrasts against its dark 
surface, and its matchless outlines thus betrayed as 
they might not otherwise have been under any one 
of a thousand other conditions. It had been stretched 
out in apology and as a token of assured amity : pos- 
sibly in the mind of the gazer there arose the ques- 
tion whether, once relinquished, there did not exist 
some obligation to take it again, in reassurance. 
Whatever the incitement, and whether he could or 
could not have explained the moving force, even to 
himself. Colonel George Vernon took it once more 
in his own, unresisted, and then, as if moved by a 
necessity or an impulse stronger than his own will, 
raised it slowly, courteously, feeling, as he did so, one 
tremor of the frame behind it, indicating a moment- 
ary frightened impulse to snatch it away, followed by 
as declared a submission of nerves and sinews, leav- 
ing it lying like a warm snowflake at his lips. 

In the next moment, he was upon his feet, with 
the manly face flushed, and those lips so honored set 
even more closely than was their wont. Catharine 
Trafford, too, was standing; but if a blush burned 
beneath the clear wax of her cheeks, the flush was 
far less perceptible. There may have been surprise 
upon her face : there was certainly no anger. In the 
next moment there was even a slight smile breaking 
over the speaking countenance, as she laid her finger 
on the paper upon the table, with a gesture indicat- 
ing that that required the next consideration, and 
half turned her head toward the door between the 
two apartments, as if to convey a reminder that there 
should be a close to this interview. On the instant, 
whatever he might momentarily have been, he was 
again Colonel George Vernon, chaplain and secre- 
tary to the commander-in-chief, intent on the busi- 
ness of his station. 

"You do me the honor, madame," he spoke, "to 
intimate to me that that letter from John — " 

" From Nekaneshwa, of the Delawares." she inter- 
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rupted, as if to hinder a mistaken word, dangerous to 
be spoken to the very walls. 

" From Nekaneshwa, certainly, madame : that that 
letter entitles me to your full confidence." 

•'My full and entire confidence, Colonel Vernon, 
certainly. Pray tell me how I can show it." 

The visitor leaned across the table and put his lips 
very close to the pink ear beneath the golden-brown 
hair, as he answered, in a voice that could scarcely 
have been heard even by a listener at the separating 
door: 

"I have to ask from you, in the interest of the 
commander-in-chief, as 
full, particulars as. may 
be in your possession, 
of the conspiracy now 
in progress to discredit 
him with Congress and 
remove him from com- 
mand—of the names 
of those who take the 
most prominent part 
in it, and the motives 
which you understand 
to govern them." 

There was silence, 
again, for quite a mo- 
ment after he spoke. 
Catharine Tirafford had 
started, perdeptibly, as 
some of the words im- 
plicating her in that 
dangerous knowledge 
fell upon her ear : then 
'she tuirned away ab- 
ruptly, put her hand 
to her drooped head, 
paced nearly the whole 
length of the room and 
returned, .before she 
answered : • 

" With that letter to 
guide me,- and with — 
but stay, that should 
be enough : with that 
letter to guide nie, nay 
to command me. Colo- 
nel Vernon, I can make 
but one answer, to a 
demand which; I- can 
not but feel to be ex- 
tra;© riiinary. You are 
entitled to any knowl- 
edge in my possession, 
which may be* more or 
less ; inipbrtant than 
you: believe ; and it is 
yours." 

*' My ^ country — my 
— the commainder-in- 
chief as well as myself, 
shall thank you, mad- 
ame," he replied, with 
all the distant and 
courtly dignity of his 
coming fully 'resumed. 
" Events press, and ev- 
ery day seems of fatal 
importance. And yet,; I 
have no right to occu- 
py more- of your time, 
and perhaps expose 
you to 'misjudgment, 
to-night. When may I 
hope:for permission to 
visit you again, for the 
fulfillment of your 
promise ? " 

. "He would not forgive me — nay, I would not. for- 
give myself, if I delayed ; and yet I must have time 
-^time to think," was, the response. "Not to-mor- 
row night — no: let it be the evening of the second 
day from the present; and then depend upon my 
saying all that it riiay become me to say." 

"Two days hence — the night, of the 15th — so," 
he said. "At that, time, if God spare us both,expect 
me. And now, once more a thousand thanks for all 
courtesy, and a thousand apologies for— ^ " 

" For nothing, Colonel Vernon ! See ! " And as 
she spoke she took the hand of her visitor, just ex- 
tended to her grasp for the due good-night, and 
r^iised it to her own lips! So graceful and so 
womanly this condonation of a possible offense, and 



yet so bewildering. The Continental officer could 
scarcely have told, afterward, how he spoke his last 
word of fareweir and left the house, joining a wait- 
ing orderly and mounting his horse in the shelter 
of the outbuildings, for the brief ride through the 
now' whirling and dashing winter storm, back to the 
camp at Valley Forge. Nor possibly could Catharine 
TrafFord have been much clearer as to that event, 
the reaction of suppressed excitement upon her, the 
waxen cheeks at last aflame, and her whole system 
shaken with an emotion which at once bowed her 
with shame and filled her with pride beyond expres- 
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sion,. as half an hour later she disrobed that regal 
form and unbound that wealth of golden-brown hair 
in her own chamlDer, the storm raging without and 
the wind roaring wildly over chimney and around 
gable, but all unheard in the wilder tumult of her 
long-dormant and late-awakened heart. 

" Have I lived for this ? ' ' she hal f muttered, as she 
threw away the long, bright masses from her. brow, 
before again and anew confining them. ." Oh shame ! 
— oh what else than shame that I dare not think ! — 
that I, who have fought so long and conquered so 
long, should now be measuring days and counting 
hours like a school-girl ! Out upon it ! Oh, that I 
were anywhere else than here ! — oh, that I could be 
any one else than myself! " 



CHAPTER VI. 

RICHARD FOY AND RUNNING BRIER. 

Fortunately imagination can moire easily descend 
the frost-bound Schuylkill, cross the icy Delaware, 
and thread the tangled woods and difficult roads 
lying between that river and the more cultivated 
portions of Central Jersey, thirty or forty miles dis- 
tant from it, than it would have been found practic- 
able for any living man to do, in the middle of that 
severe January of 1778. And it is necessary, leaving 
for the briefest of periods the important neighbor- 
hood of Valley Forge, 
to glance at places and 
persons in the new lo- 
cality, destined to be 
brought into close con- 
nection with events 
then occurring at and 
around the headquar- 
ters of the patriot 
army. 

Two miles northward 
from Monmouth Court 
House (now Freehold, 
and then occiasionally 
called by that name, 
thoiigh nearly always . 
by the former, after 
the manner which still 
obtains in many- of the 
counties of Virginia), 
stood a log-built but 
very comfortable dwel- 
ling, of rather large 
extent on the ground- 
and showing one of 
the peculiarities of the 
time in a smaller and 
lower addition being 
gabled onto the high- 
er, the former devoted 
to the rougher pur- 
poses of living, and 
the latter to those of 
actual abode. It was 
surrounded by some 
acres of cleared land, 
thrifty and reasonably 
weir kept, though the 
stumps of the former 
woodland had been by 
no means cleared away, 
and though the fences 
were of the rudest ma- 
terial and construc- 
tion. The house had 
ho porch — only a step . 
in its place ; and there 
was no garden. But 
that some one there 
resident loved flowers, 
in however humble a 
way, was made evident 
by a variety of rough 
cords leading up from 
the ground on either 
side'.of the step, above 
the door over which 
they were hung with 
flowering creepers in 
the season, and even 
now in midwinter had 
some of the dry stalks 
of the perished parasite 
tangled among them. 
There were some small 
out-buildings at a lit- 
tle distance, between which and the house the trod- 
den snow showed occasional passage ; in all other 
directions, except that of the wood-pile heaped with 
gnarled stumps and roughly, chopped firewood, and 
that of the primitive water-supply at the brook — 
in all other directions the snow lay smooth and. un- 
broken, showing the very. dead of winter and the 
time when not even the most industrious hand Could 
add to agricultural prospects by battling with the ele- 
ments. That there was life within, however, seemed 
obvious ; for from the rough plastered chimney the 
clear blue smoke of wood fires was pouring freely. 
Before the house, though the ground was almost 
level, gradually a slope went down to the hedged 
brook at a few rods' distance ; while behind it, a 
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correspondent rise went up to the edge of a belt of 
noble timber, now naked and shivering in the winter 
air, but majestic even in that aspect, and stretching 
away in one direction to the unbroken forest lying 
northward. 

At a certain hour of the afternoon of the day un- 
der notice, however, something more than the smoke 
suddenly made manifest the presence of humanity, 
and of its exact opposite, at the door-step of this 
house standing thus quietly in the winter snow. A 
man of some fifty years of age, stout-figured, heavy- 
browed, and somewhat hard-faced, dressed in dark 
winter homespun, but bareheaded, opened the door 
with some violence, and the moment after appeared 
on the threshold, dragging after hini a poor little 
thinly clothed girl of ten, with long flying hair and 
wild eyes, whom he only paused from belaboring to 
loosen the door, immediately resuming his assaults 
upon the shrinking little figure, with harsh words 
blended with blows, the violence culminating in his 
throwing her off the steps, prostrate in the snow, 
where she lay, frightened if not stunned into com- 
parative silence. 

" Lie there and cool, you abominable little slut ! " 
was the exclamation with which he crowned this act 
of supreme cruelty. ** Disobey me again, will you ! 
Next time, I shall break, every bone in your carcass, 
and you will cool enough without any snow." 

Apparently regardless whether the little figure 
would ever again move or not, the man turned on 
the step, to re-enter the house and shut the door ; 
when out of it came a thin woman, some fifteen 
years younger than the male tyrant, and showing at 
a glance traces of former beauty now almost com- 
pletely destroyed by sorrow or suffering. She was 
coarsely though not uncomfortably clothed, in some 
. dark stuff; and her head, bare like that of the other, 
showed that already, at little more than five-and- 
thirty years of age, there were great silver streaks 
in her hair, like those made by pinching want or 
long sickness. She was wringing her hands, in a 
sort of pitiful, helpless way, as she stood in the open 
door; and there was almost a sob in her voice as she 
said : 

"Oh Richard, how can you be so hard with her.^ 
I heard the blows on her poor back, all the way from 
the kitchen." 

** Hold your tongue, woman ! " was the rough re- 
ply ; while the child, as if daring to rise, now that 
there was some one else than her tormentor within 
sight, rather stumbled than rose out of the snow, 
and stood sobbing with those long sobs which tell 
of a childish efifort to restrain an emotion that must 
be controlled while the suppression is racking the 
very foundations of the being, 

*' Richard Foy, you will kill that poor child, some 
day — I am sure that you will ! " said thewoman^ her 
hands at last unclasped, in an evident intention to go 
out into the snow and in some way comfort and shel- 
ter the poor waif there remaining. But her inten- 
tion was frustrated, by a motion of the head of the 
man whom she had called Richard Foy, which per- 
emptorily ordered her back into the house, — and by 
words which followed, cruel and brutal enough to 
have been veritable blows falling upon the shoulders 
of what now appeared to be mother and child. 

** You touch her, if you think best, when I've been 
dealing with her, old woman ! " he rather sneered and 
snarled than spoke. " Thought I had told you what 
that would come to, often enough, let alone giving 
you a taste of the same, as I'll do again if you go to 
meddling with my doings ! Kill her ? — and what if I 
do? Isn't she mine? — mine? — MINE, you beauty! 
Tell me that — isn't she mine? And if she's mine, 
why may I not do what I like wjth her, whether I 
kill her like a woodchuck, or skin her like a 'pos- 
sum?" 

" Oh, Richard ! Richard ! " was all the reply that 
the poor woman could make, the hands again clasped 
together and wringing themselves, while the poor 
child, with limbs shaking in the cold of the snow, 
and great eyes staring in wondering fear, remained 
without daring either to speak or to make any mo- 
tion for re-entering. A moment, and then the name 
was repeated, with an addition telling so much of 
continuous agony : ** Richard, God forgive you ! " 

" Aye ! " he hurled at her, in reply. " God forgive 
me, of course ! / am the one who has need of for- 
giveness, am I, psalm-singer ? — no, psalm-whim- 
perer, for you know better than to do much of that 
sort of thing around me! Now, see here — if I let 
that brat come into the house again — I don't say that 
I will, but if I do, will you take care that she minds 



me: that I don't catch any more of them things in 
her hands, any more at all ? Yes or no, old woman, 
and mind what you're saying, for I'll be after you ! " 

" Yes, Richard ; I will try to have her do as you 
order — I will indeed, hard as it is upon her, and she 
getting to be quite a girl, not to be allowed to look 
into a book, and so growing up as ignorant and as 
wild as any of the savages. It is hard, Richard, but 
I will try, if you say that it must be so." 

*' I say so — look out that I do not need to say it 
again ! Now take her in, if you think that she is 
cooled off enough ! " 

Sarah Foy hastened to obey, her heart the while 
giving a great bound of oppressed wretchedness that 
well answered to the nigh bursting of that of poor lit- 
tle Esther, who, thus permitted, crept up to her where 
she stood on the step, and buried her frightened face 
and half-frozen arms in the folds of her mother's 
gown, as if she could not wait even for the shelter of 
the house before seeking that haven of refuge. The 
arms of the mother closed tremblingly and yet oh, 
how fondly around the thin shivering figure ; and for 
the instant her face was turned upward in the wintry 
air : perhaps she may have been looking, through 
the frosty ether, for a Father in Heaven for the little 
one who had so truly and so sadly none on earth. 
Then she turned to the half-open door, and prepared 
to take in the child, yet with her gown wrapped 
around her face and arms in the same attitude of 
protection. 

The door had not yet closed upon mother and 
child, when there was a crunch in the snow at the 
corner of the house — that farthest removed from 
the outhouses and so untrodden in daily avocations 

— then a closer and heavier sound of the same char- 
acter — and before them stood a figure the sudden- 
ness of whose coming would not have been the least 
of his claims to awesome regard, had those who saw 
him then looked for the first time on his remarkable 
face and bearing. 

Any observer, looking for that first time at the 
countenance of Nekaneshwa, John of the Delawares, 
or Indian John, as he was alternately called by one 
or another class who had occasion to speak of him 

— would have believed that there was in his veins 
some cross of blood much darker than that of the 
pure aboriginal tribe with which he held influential 
connection — so dusky was the copper-color of his 
skin, and so entirely free was the whole conforma- 
tion of his face from any of those characteristics 
which seem to assimilate the red man of America 
with a well-known Oriental nation, through the 
eagle beak, the high cheek-bones, and the undue 
voluptuous fullness of the mouth as compared with 
other portions of the physiognomy. Indeed, in the 
section where he was so well known and in a singu- 
lar way so influential, extending over much of Mon- 
mouth and Middlesex, and even beyond, — there 
were many who believed that some negro admixture 
had taken place in his line, later or earlier, leading 
to that glossy dark bronze of cheek and brow, and 
that eye equally dark and soft which looked forth 
from beneath his heavy brows, with too much of 
hair, again, for the aborigine, and matched by an un- 
deniable wave in the hair of the head, not common 
with any known type of the Northern Indians. This 
fancy of Ethiopian blood, however, was by no means 
carried out by the cut of the features, which was 
clear and almost classic, with the effect of a contour 
that must have been in youth very handsome. Hair 
and complexion both told of fifty-five to sixty years, 
though there was no stoop in the very tall and pow- 
erful form, with markedly large hands and shoulders 
of great breadth and squareness. 

Not much of the form of Indian John, however, 
could be seen at the moment when he came into the 
presence of Richard Foy, his wife, and poor little 
Esther. For, below, only leggings of deer-hide, moc- 
casins of similar material, and the beaded edge of a 
hunting-shirt could be seen, a rough blue woolen 
blanket being drawn close around his shoulders with 
one hand and gathered at the breast, while a strange 
incongruity with the color of the face and with the 
other accoutrements was shown in the wearing of a 
cocked hat with tarnished silver at the borders, as if 
even the traditions of the Indian race and character 
were not quite sufficient to warrant the keeping of 
the head virtually bare, in the dead of winter. The 
Indian carried no visible arms, other than a toma- 
hawk, literally half-ax, worn in the belt of his hunt- 
ing-shirt, and showing when he for a moment drop- 
ped the folds of his blanket; and that he was not 
on what is now designated as the "war-path," was 



equally evidenced in the absence of any paint what- 
ever from his face, and in the fact that he held by 
the one unoccupied hand, and carried over his left 
shoulder, a long and bulky bundle or faggot of oaken 
splints, of the size and consistency employed in bas- 
ket-making in all countries where the bamboo or the 
osier-willow is not plentiful enough to do away with 
the necessity of that manufacture. 
[to be continued.] 
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Among the romantic and picturesque passes of 
romantic and picturesque Switzerland, there are few 
possessing more of those qualities than that of Fin- 
stermunz, in the canton of the Grisons, forming the 
northeastern corner of Switzerland and bordering 
on the Tyrol. It is passed on a route now become 
very popular among true seekers after the grand in 
mountain scenery, leading from Nanders, in the 
Tyrol, to Bregenz, on the Lake of Constance, by way 
of Landeck and Feldkirch and Arlberg; and much 
of the grandeur of the mountains of the Engadine 
is to be viewed at one point and another of the 
route, especially in the earlier portions of it, enter- 
ing Switzerland from the Tyrol, and passing along 
the great valley of the Inn (called the " Innthal "). 
Our engraving shows this road, a triumph of en- 
gineering, only completed in 1855, — at a point where 
the Inn is crossed at the bridge of the " Bergpas." 



THE TAKING OF TICONDEROGA. 

With the Battle of Lexington, in the last number 
of The Aldine, we commenced the fulfillment of our 
promise to illustrate the principal events of the 
revolution with pen and pencil ; and with the adven- 
turous exploit of Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold 
at Ticonderoga, following immediately after Lexing- 
ton, we proceed in the further carrying out of that 
promise. Lexington, as we have already said, was 
little more than a skirmish, reckoning the numbers 
engaged on either side and the immediate results 
accomplished — but immeasurably important in the 
influence exerted by it ; even so, the taking of Ticon- 
deroga, on the loth May, 1775, following the memora- 
ble 19th of April at Lexington, was only an advance 
of less than three hundred men against a fort known 
to be slimly garrisoned and negligently guarded ; but 
the moral effect of the proceeding was even more 
important than that produced by Lexington. For it 
must be remembered that even after Lexington there 
was no thought entertained by the great body of the 
patriots, of anything more than resistance — armed 
resistance if necessary — against the unreasonable 
exactions of Great Britain, — arms and all opposition 
to be laid aside the moment that those offensive de- 
mands should be withdrawn. So far, indeed, were 
even many of the leaders of what was to be so im- 
portant a struggle, from measuring the consequences 
of what they were doing, that the arms and muni- 
tions of war taken at Ticonderoga were duly cata- 
logued for return to the royal authority, by order of 
the Continental Congress holding its first meeting on 
the very day of the capture, ** in order," as read the 
dispatch to that effect, '* that they might be safely 
returned when the restoration of harmony between 
Great Britain and the Colonies, so ardently desired by 
the latter, should render it prudent and consistent 
with the overruling law of self-preservation." But 
events often move faster than the men who manage 
them! — Literally the first step had been taken at 
Lexington ; the second, in the capture of an armed 
fortress, showed itself at Ticonderoga; the third was 
following close and made itself apparent only five 
weeks later, at Bunker Hill on the 17th June. 

The location of Ticonderoga, at near the extreme 
northern end of Lake George, also near the cataract- 
broken outlet of that lake into the larger body of 
water. Lake Champlain, — is almost too well known 
to need recalling to the attention of the reader. 
Obviously, in any warfare to be carried on in East- 
ern New York or Western Vermont, the possession 
of this strategetical point could not be otherwise 
than important ; and the French, who built the fort- 
ress in 1755, giving it the name of " Fort Carillon " 
(noise, or jingle), founding that appellation on the In- 
dian "Cheonderoga" (sounding waters), — were fully 
aware of its advantages. Many and sharp fights they 
made for its retention, by far the heaviest and the 
bloodiest, however, being the attack on the French 
under Montcalm, by the British troops under General 
Abercrombie, on the 6th of July, 1758, ending in the 



